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Account of Sopu1a Ropinson, of Limerick, 
who died 4th month 23d, 1854, aged 16 years. 


The short life and happy death of this dear 
young friend, affords an interesting and instruc- 
tive illustration of the importance and advantage 
of having the minds of children early imbued 
with the knowledge of the truths of the gospel 
of Christ, and directed to the convictions of the 
Holy Spirit in their own hearts ; and it is hoped 
that the simple record of the merciful kindness 
of our Heavenly Father shown towards her in 
the days of her youth, may encourage others 
early to seek that knowledge of the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, 
which is life eternal. 

Dear Sophia was of a gentle and retiring dis- 
position, and appears to have been early and 
frequently favored with religious impressions. 
In oe very tender years, she was not insensible 
to the importance and privilege of prayer; and 
some years before her last illness, it is remem- 
bered with interest how, on the death of a little 
brother, which she felt deeply, she came weep- 
ing to her mother, and expressed her desire to 
be assisted to pray that she might be made a 
good child; putting up her petitions in a few 
simple words to Him who suffereth little 
children to come to him, and forbids them not. 

Her health, though never robust, was pretty 
good, until within a year of her decease. About 
that time, a cough came on, which not yielding 
to the means used for its removal, led to a steady 
decline of her strength; and in the Second 
month all hope of recovery appeared to vanish. 
On being apprized of the probability of her ap- 
proaching end, she at first appeared much af- 
fected, and wept; but in a little while became 
calmer, and afterwards acknowledged that the 
solemn information she had received was “a 





relief to her, as she had often felt recovery 
doubtful.” On her mother expressing her hope 
that she had not then much to repent of; she 
exclaimed—-‘O, mamma, I have; more than 
thou knows.” Then, with many tears, she spoke 
of having allowed one of her brothers to be 
punished for something she had done. It was 
evident that the good Remembrancer, “ the 
Spirit of Truth,” was afresh at work in her 
heart, and not only convinced her of sin, but 
led her to repentance and confession; and the 
sequel instructively showed, that she was not 
unacquainted with the Rock of her salvation. A 
few evenings after, she said that her sins caused 
her much fear ; she spoke of a school-fellow who 
used to talk to her of things that she ought not 
to have listened to, and that this felt a burden 
to her now. She was reminded of the gracious 
promise—“ Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.”” She seemed 
a little relieved, and exclaimed—“ Ah, mamma, 
I do love my Saviour!” 

At another time she appeared discouraged, and 
wept, saying that she could find no comfort. 
She wished to have the New Testament read to 
her; and listened with deep attention tothe 6th 
of Matthew, and the 10th and 14th of John. 
The precious truths.of the sacred volume ap- 
peared to be blessed to her, and after some time 
she gratefully acknowledged that she felt much 
more comfortable. 

One evening, after she had gone to bed, she 
requested to be left alone, and her voice was soon 
heard in prayer. She afterwards said that she felt 
much refreshed. On another oceasion she spoke 
very suitably to her brothers and sisters, hoped 
that they would read and attend to their Bibles, 
and expressed herself in a manner that clearly 
indicated the consolation she was herself favored 
to derive from its sacred contents. She wished 
to have some purchased to present to them, and 
wrote the appropriate name in each. 

She once said that she often tried to fix her 
thoughts on her Saviour, and, at different times, 
she uttered many sweet expressions of hope and 
trust in Him. One evening, after retiring to 
rest, she asked to have the 15th of 1 Corinthians 
read to her. When concluded, she said, “O 
how beautiful!’’ and inquired for the text, 
“ Tribulation worketh patience,” &c., thus evine- 
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ing, in an interesting and instructive 
the current of her youthful thoughts. 

On the 20th of 4th mo., she seemed very 
poorly, and in the afternoon suffered severely 
from palpitation of the heart. For several 
minutes her lips were seen to move in prayer ; 
at last she seemed no longer able to keep silence, 
but supplicated aloud, “‘O Lord, enable me to 
put all my trust in thee; enable me to bear all 
my sufferings,—but what have my sufferings been 
to thine, Jesus, sweet Jesus? O, I hope my 
sins are forgiv en,—that thy blood has made me 
clean.” Her breath being very short, the above 
was uttered at broken intervals, as she sat propped 
up with pillows. A few minutes after, she called 
her mother, and said: ““O mamma, I feel so 
happy ; I never felt such happiness before ; now 
I do trust there is a place prepared for me in 
Heaven, I feel there is!” her face beaming 
with an unusually animated expression. One 
of her brothers came into the room as she was 
saying “ Ah! you little know what it is to be as I 
am. How differently I feel now from you! If I 
had my life to spend over again, it would be dif- 
ferent from what it has Been.” She afterwards 
added, ‘‘ What is earth compared with Heaven ? 
Nothing!” Soon after, her father having come 
in, she supplicated, “ O Lord, grant me an easy 
passage, if it be thy will, and if not, strength to 
bear my sufferings.” 

On the 21st, her mother having gone to take 
a short rest, was called at five o ‘clock, and found 
her very restless. Her countenance was much 
altered. She inquired if her change was com- 
ing, and prayed for strength and support, but 
seemed a little distressed. Her father told her 
not to be dismayed if the tempter was permitted 
to try her ; but to remember the assurance granted 
her the day before, of forgiveness and heav enly 
happiness, Xe. She asked her mother to come 
near; and when left alone with her, she said 
there was something she wished to tell her, and 
hoped she would forgive her. On her mother 
expressing her belief that she had already ex- 
perienced Divine forgiveness, she replied—“ 0 
yes, but still I should like to tell thee.’”’ She 
then referred toa childish naughtiness, which 
oceurred years ago; and the disclosure appeared 
to bring her great comfort. She folded her arms 
round her mother’s neck, and said—‘ Now 
mamma, my own darling mamma, I feel clear, 
quite clear. A little after she added—“ ‘ Him 
that cometh unto me, I will i in no wise cast out ; 
Jesus will not cast me out.’ 

As she appeared sinking, the children were 
called in; she put her arms round them, kissed 
them, and told them not to cry for her; she was 
not erying, and had nothing to cry for. After 
this touching scene, she again revived, bright- 
ened up in the evening, and enjoyed reading the 
New Testament and her favorite hymns, and 
asked if we thought she would go that night, 
saying she would “be glad to go. , 


manner, 
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On the 224, her breath was short and distress- 
ing; she frequently prayed for patience, and 
said to her nurse, ‘ O Anne, thou can have no 
idea of the joy I am going to partake of ; nothing 
could equal it than ‘T can compare it to.” A 
little before twelve at night, her parents were 
called to her bedside, and found that the time 
was come when their beloved child must be for- 
ever removed from their sight; she looked at 
her father, and said, “ Him that cometh unto 
me I will not cast out.” He replied, “ And 
thou believes, my darling, thou art going to 
Him.” She answered impressively, “cy do, 
papa.”’ The words which she then uttered in 
prayer, could not be distinctly heard, and after 
a little interval, and a few more expressions 
which indicated the heavenward tendency of her 
happy spirit, she quietly departed.—Annual 
Monitor. 


MARTYRS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


William Leddra was the last of the four 
Friends who suffered death at Boston, under the 
barbarous law of banishment under pain of death. 
The first two were executed during the unsettled 
period in the mother country, which intervened 
between the death of Oliver Cromwell and the 
restoration of Charles 2d. The death of Mary 
Dyer took place about two days after Charles 
made his triumphant entry into London, to take 
possession of the throne of his ancestors. The 
restoration of Charles placed the rulers of New 
England in a different position, in relation to 
the Metropolitan authority, from that which they 
occupied during the existence of the nominal Com- 
monwealth ; but their barbarous statute for ban- 
ishing Quakers, under pain of death, though an 
obvious violation of English law, was not im- 
In the beginning of 1661, 
we find William Leddra imprisoned at Boston, 
exposed in an open prison to the rigors of a 
severe winter. 

In the First (now the Third) month, he was 
brought before the Court at Boston, where the 
sentence of death was pronounced upon him, 
and on the 14th of the same month he was led 
to execution. The following Epistle to Friends 
was written the day before his death. 


mediately rescinded. 


© To the society of the little flock of Christ, grace and 
peace be multiplied.’ 


Most dear and inwardly beloved ! 


‘The sweet influences of the morning star, 
like a flood, distilling into my innocent habita- 
tion, have so filled me with the joy of the Lord 
in the beauty of holiness, that my spirit is as if 
it did not inhabit a tabernacle of clay, but is 
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wholly swallowed up in the bosom of eternity, 
from whence it had its being. 


‘Alas! alas! what can the wrath and spirit 
of man that lusteth to envy, aggravated by the 
heat and strength of the king of the locusts, 
which came out of the pit, do unto one that is 
hid in the secret places of the Almighty? or 
unto them that are gathered under the healing 
wings of the prince of peace? Under his armor 
of light they shall be able to stand in the day of 
trial, having on the breast-plate of righteousness, 
and the sword of the spirit, which is their wea- 
pon of war against spiritual wickedness, princi- 
palities and powers, and the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, both within and without. 

‘O my beloved, I have waited like a dove at 
the windows of the ark, and have stood still in 
that watch, which the Master, without whom I 
could do nothing, did at his coming reward with 
the fulness of his love, wherein my heart did 
rejoice, that I might in the love and life of God 
speak a few words to you, sealed with the spirit 
of promise, that the taste thereof might be a 
savour of life to your life, and a testimony in 
you of my innocent death. And if I had been 
altogether silent, and the Lord had not opened 
my mouth unto you, yet he would have opened 
your hearts, and there have sealed my innocence 
with the streams of life, by which we are all 
baptized into that body which is of God, with 
whom and in whose presence there is life, in 
which, as you abide, you stand upon the pillar 
and ground of truth. For the life being the 
truth and the way, go not one step without it, 
lest you should compass a mountain in the wil- 
derness ; for unto every thing there is a season. 

‘ As the flowing of the ocean doth fill every 
ereek and branch thereof, and then retires again 
towards its own being and fulness, and leaves a 
savour behind it, so doth the life and virtue of 
God flow into every one of your hearts, whom 
he hath made partakers of his divine nature ; 
and when it withdraws but a little, it leaves a 
sweet savour behind it, that many can say, they 
are made clean through the word that he hath 
spoken to them; in which innocent condition 
you may see what you are in the presence of 
God, and what you are without him. 


‘Therefore, my dear hearts, let the enjoyment 
of the life alone be your hope, your joy and con- 
solation, and let the man of God flee those things 
that would lead the mind out of the cross, for 


then the savour of life will be buried. And 
though some may speak of things that they 
received in the life, as experiences, yet the life 
being veiled, and the savour that it left behind 
being washed away by the fresh flood of tempta- 
tion, the condition that they did enjoy in the 
life, boasted of by the airy mind, will be like 
the manna that was gathered yesterday, without 
any good scent or savour. For it was only well 
with the man while he was in the life of inno- 
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cency, but being driven from the presence of the 
Lord into the earth, what can he boast of ? 

‘Although you know these things, and many 
of you much more than I can say, yet for the 
love and zeal I bear to the truth and honor of 
God, and tender desire of my soul to those that 
are young, that they may read me in that from 
which I write, to strengthen them against the 
wiles of the subtle serpent that beguiled Eve; I 
say, stand in the watch within, in the fear of the 
Lord, which is the very entrance of wisdom, and 
the state wherein you are ready to receive the 
secrets of the Lord. Hunger and thirst patiently, 
be not weary, neither doubt. Stand still, and 
cease from thine own working, and in due time 
thou shalt enter into the rest, and thy eyes shall 
behold his salvation, whose testimonies are sure, 
and righteous altogether. Let them beas a seal 
upon thine arm, and as jewels about thy neck, 
that others may see what the Lord has done for 
your souls. Confess him before men, yea, before 
his greatest enemies; fear not what they can do 
unto you: greater is he that is in you, than he 
that is in the world. He will clothe you with 
humility, and in the power of his meekness, you 
shall reign over the rage of your enemies in the 
favor of "God, wherein, as you stand in faith, ye 
are the salt of the earth ; for many seeing your 
good works, may glorify God in the day of their 
visitation. 

‘Take heed of receiving that which you see 
not in the light, lest you give ear to the enemy. 
Bring all things to the light, that they may be 
proved whether they are wrought i in God. The 
love of the world, the lust of ‘the flesh, and the 
eye, are without the light, in the world. There- 
fore possess your vessels in all sanctification and 
honor, and let your eye look at the mark. He 
that hath called you is holy: and if there be an 
eye that offends, pluck it out, and cast it from 
you. Let not a temptation take hold, for if you 
do, it will keep you from the favor of God, and 
that will be a sad state ; for without grace pos- 
sessed, there is no assurance of salvation. By 
grace ye are saved, and the witnessing of it is 
sufficient for you, to which I commend you all, 
my dear friends, and in it remain your brother, 

‘WILLIAM LEDpDRA. 
‘ Boston jail, 13th of First Month, 1660-1.’ 


It may be remembered, that soon after infor- 
mation of the execution of William Leddra was 
received in England, Edward Burrough waited 
on the king, and gave him a pathetic account 
of the sufferings and danger to which Friends 
in New England were exposed. Upon which 
the king immediately ordered a mandamus to be 
prepared, directed to the Governor, at Boston, 
requiring, that if there were any Quakers among 
them under sentence of death, or other corporeal 
punishment, or imprisoned and obnoxious to the 
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like condemnation, they should forbear proceed- 
ing any further therein, but that such persons 
should be sent to England, together with the 
respective crimes or offences laid to their charge. 

A Friend who had been banished from New 
England on pain of death, was deputed to carry 
the mandamus to Boston, and a vessel was en- 
gaged to sail with the least possible delay, to con- 
vey the deputy to the place of destination. This 
mandamus put an effectual stop to these barbar- 
ous executions; but we do not find that the 
authorities of Boston eversent any of our Friends 
to the mother country to be tried for alleged vio- 
lations of the Colonial laws, yet it did not 
entirely put an end to persecutions. 





Address of the State Central P, rohibitory Com- 
mittee to the People of Pennsylvania.— Tavern- 
Keepers vs. the License System. 


To the People of Pennsylvania : 

The Legislature of this State, at its last ses- 
sion, passed “An Act to restrain the sale of In- 
toxicating Liquors,” to go into operation on the 
second of October next. Justice would require, 
that this law should be tested by its results, after 
a fair and impartial trial. Instead of permitting 
this to be done, the tavern-keepers, and other 
liquor sellers, are organizing in all parts of the 
State, for the purpose of securing its repeal. 
This state of things has induced the State Cen- 
tral Prohibitory Committee to address you on the 
subject, and furnish such information of the his- 
tory, character and objects of the law, as is de- 
manded by these circumstances. 


History of the Law. 


For the purpose of determining the true state 
of public sentiment, with regard to the liquor 
traffic, the friends of P rohibition, i in mass meet- 
ing assembled—to the number of one thousand, 
—proposed to the Legislature of 1854, that “a 
proper Prohibitory Law should be passed, to go 
into effect in 1855, and its repeal be submitted 
to a popular vote, at a special election, to be held 
on the first Tuesday in September.” The same 
Convention solemnly protested against the sub- 
mission of the question, in any form, unless the 
people had the law defined on which they were 
to vote. Notice was also given, that we would 
not abide by any other issue than the one pro- 
posed. Had this been done, we should have had 
a fair expression of popular sentiment, and all 
disputes on that point would have been at an end. 
With our request, the Legislature not only re- 
fused to comply, but with the most contemptuous 
disregard of our wishes, submitted the very ques- 
tion against which we had protested. They went 
farther, and mingled it with party questions, by 
taking the vote at the general election. 
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The question submitted amounted to this:— 
Shall the license system be continued, or shall it 
be changed for entire Prohibition? As this ques- 
tion was submitted by the advocates of license, 
they were bound to poll a majority of all the legal 
voters in the State, or admit that the people re- 
— some radical change in the license system. 
With everything in their favor, they polled but 
163,510 out of 372,512 of the votes cast for 
Governor,—leaving 209,002, who did not vote 
for license. Because about 50,000 did not vote 
on this question, and the liquor party had a ma- 
jority of 5,168 in the vote actually cast, the 
Legislature declined to pass a Prohibitory Law. 
At the same time, it was evident that some rad- 
ical change ought to be made in the license sys- 
tem, because a majority of counties had voted for 
entire Prohibition, and a Governor, pledged to its 
support, had been elected. It was therefore 
judged expedient to modify the license system, 
and, though a majority in the Legislature were 
in favor of Prohibition, they compromised, by 
passing this “ Act to restrain the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors.” Could the friends of license 


have asked, with propriety, any more; or the 
friends of Prohibition taken any less ? 


The New License System. 

As has already been intimated, a radical change 
has been made in our license laws; and for the 
purpose of having a proper understanding of the 
present system, we call your attention to the 
changes thus made. Three bills have been re- 
cently passed, which now combine to form our 
license system. 

The first is Buckalew’s Law, or “ An Act 
passed, 1854, to protect certain domestic and 
private rights.” The second is the “Sunday 
Law,” and the third, the late “Act to restrain 
the sale of i intoxicating liquors.”” The provisions 
of these are as follows :— 


Buckalew’s Law. 


1. A fine of from $10 to $50, and imprisonment from 
ten to sixty days, for wilfully furnishing intoxicating 
liquors, as a beverage, by sale, gift or otherwise, to mi- 
nors or insane persons—to any one when intoxicated, 
or to one known to be intemperate. The same penalty 
for thus furnishing such liquors to any intemperate 
person, for three months after notice from friends for- 
bidding the same. 

2. Any person furnishing liquor to another, by gift, 
sale or otherwise, in violation of this, or any other act, 
is held responsible for damages, to persons or property, 
resulting therefrom. 

3. A fine of $50, and imprisonment, at the discretion 
of the Court, for marrying a person when intoxicated. 

4. A fine of $50, four the unwholesome adulteration 
of intoxicating beverages, or the wilful sale of the 
same. For the second offence, $100 fine, and impris- 
onment not exceeding sixty days. 

5. Expenses, not exceeding $20, to be paid to prose- 
cutor. No action to be maintained for liquor sold con- 
trary to any law, and Courts may revoke license, &c. 


Sunday Law. 


1. A fine of $50 for each case of selling, trading, or 
bartering of spirituous or malt liquors, wine or cider, 
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on Sunday. The same penalty for wilfully permitting 
them to be drank on, or about, the premises. 

2. In cases of conviction for offences on two separate 
Sundays, a fine of from $50 to $100, and imprisonment 
from three to twelve months, with loss of license. 

3. On failure to pay fines and costs, imprisonment, 
not exceeding three months, or until discharged by due 
course of law. 

4. Constables, Sheriffs, or Prosecuting Attorneys, 
are fi. ed from $50 to $100, for refusing to inform on 
and prosecute offenders against this act. 

5. Suits for penalties must be brought in the name 
of the City or County. Any citizen of the county may 
prosecute—he a witness, and receive one-half of the penalty 
—the other half to be paid over to the Guardians of 
the Poor. Avy Mayor or Judge of the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions, may revoke a license for violations of this 
act. No compromise of suits allowed. 


The Act to Restrain the Sale, §+. 


1. All Drinking Houses prohibited, and a fine not ex- 
ceeding $50, with imprisonment not exceeding one 
month, for selling, and affording a place, inducement, 
or any other convenience, where intoxicating liquor 
may be sold and drank. For the second offence $100, 
and not exceeding three months imprisonment. The 
same penalties when two or more persons combine, the 
one to sell, and the other to furnish a place for drink- 
ing, or for aiding or abetting. 

2. All sales in less measure than a quart, are pro- 
hibited. Courts of Quarter Sessions may—not shall— 
grant licenses to citizens of the United States, provided 
they be of temperate habits, and give bond, with two 
good securities, in the sum of $1000, conditioned for 
the faithful observance of a/l laws relating to the sale 
of said liquors, to be filed in Court; on which bond, 
fines and costs may be collected, upon the conviction 
of the principal. The applicant for license must pre- 
sent his petition, have it lawfully advertised, and the 
Court shall fix a time when objections may be heard. 

3. No hotel, tavern, eating-house, or oyster-house ; 
no theatre, nor any other place of refreshment, or 
amusement, can receive license to sell ly any measure 
whatever, and no unnaturalized person, under any cir- 
cumstances, 

4. Druggists are prohibited from selling intoxicating 
beverages, except when mized with other medicines. 

5. Clerks of Quarter Sessions cannot issue a license 
until the bond bas been filed, fees paid, and the certifi- 
cate furnished. Fees for licence, three times the present 
amount; but no license granted for less than $30. 

6. Persons licensed to sell by the quart and greater 
measure, must frame their license, and place it con- 
spicuously in their chief place of business, or forfeit 
it; and all sales contrary to this act, punished accord- 
ing to the second section. 

7. Constables, for wilfully failing to return places 
kept in violation of this act, are fined not exceeding 
$50, and imprisoned from one to tbree months. 

8. Importers may sell in the original package, with- 
out appraisement and license; commissioned auction- 
eers are also exempted ; domestic producers, brewers 
and distillers, may sell liqaor made by them, in quantities 
not less than five gal/ons. 

9. Appraisers of licenses, under this act, are ap- 
pointed according to former laws, except in Philadel- 
phia, where three reputable and temperate citizens, in 
no way connected with, nor interested in, the liquor 
business, shall be appointed annually by the Court of 
Quarter Sessions. 


From the foregoing synopsis of these laws, the 
reader will perceive that, combined, they produce 
the following result :— 

1. Entire Prohibition on Sunday. 





sale by the small. 

3. Entire Prohibition of sale to all persons, 
except temperate adults. 

4. The transfer of liquor-selling from hotels 
and eating-houses, to stores and other places of 
business. 

5. No liquor sold by unnaturalized citizens. 

6. The declaration by GovERNMENT, that 
“intoxicating liquor is no part of entertainment 
for man or horse,” and the holding of persons 
legally responsible for the damages resulting from 
either gift or sale. 

Opposttion—Character of. 

Had the Legislature passed a Prohibitory Law, 
the advocates of license could have consistently 
opposed it. But this act is a LICENSE law, and 
identical in principle with the very system they 
advocate. The only difference is, that it trans- 
fers the license from one class of citizens to 
another. The old laws licensed about one in 
every hundred ; this may result in licensing a 
few less. 

Their position is therefore a most singular one, 
and their ingenuity is sorely taxed to find objec- 
tions to this law, which will not apply with equal 
force to the whole license system. Opposition 
to this law, is therefore action in faver of a Pro- 
hibitory one. Not only so, but this law is the 
natural result of their own course. The popular 
vote which they ordered, compelled the Legisla- 
ture to make some change, and as they would not 
allow of Prohibition—as we desired—they should 
be content. The work is theirs, not ours, and 
“in the net which they set, are their own feet 
taken.” 

Objections to the Law. 

In considering objections to this law, it is im- 
portant to keep in mind several facts. 1. This 
law does not interfere with the manufacture, nor 
does it prohibit the sale, as a Leverage. Men 
may make it, sell it, buy it, and drink it. 2. It 
is free from all the obnoxious features of the 
Maine Law. It contains no “search, seizure, or 
confiscation clause.” 3. No question of a con- 
stitutional character can be raised against it by 
them, as they advocate the license system. 4. 
Old objections are therefore exploded, and new 
ones must be invented. These inventions we 
will now consider. 

1. Itis opposed to popular sentiment, as expressed 
in the late vote. This has already been shown to 
be false ; but as this is their favorite argument, 
we will meet it in another form. There was no 
popular expression of sentiment on this law. 
The only question being the old license system, 
or Prohibition. They failed to obtain a majority 
of the legal voters for any license, while Prohi- 
bition secured a majority of counties, members 
in both Houses, and the Governor. If publie 
sentiment did not quite come up to Prohibition, 
it most certainly demanded a radical change in 
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the old system, and this law is in accordance 
with it. 

2. It will lessen the value of tavern property. 
If this be true, then the question stands thus : 
Shalj the 500,000 taxable citizens of Pennsylvania 
be assessed annually to sustain the fictitious value 
of taverns, owned by about one thousand? or 
shall tavern owners, like others, be required to 
comply with that rule of common law, which re- 
quires “‘a man not to use his property to the in- 
jury of another?” 

Again.—If there be any force in this argu- 
ment, it belongs to the other side. Tavern stands 
lessen the value of other property. A private 
dwelling along side of, or near to a liquor tavern, 
will not generally sell or rent for near as much 
as if there were no tavern there. Take away 
the liquor from taverns, and property will in- 
crease in value all around them. Is society to 
be cursed merely to fill the coffers of a few tavern 
owners’ Surely, men are not serious when they 
reason after this fashion. 

3. lt will increase the price of boarding. 
Well, be it so, if it must be; but men will be 
better able to pay for it, as there will be no rum 
bill to settle. Hotels will be more quiet and 
orderly, and there will be fewer paupers and 
criminals to support. Seriously, however, such 
arguments are a farce. It will have no such 
effect. Take away the liquor, and there will be 
no more hotels than the wants of society require. 
Honorable competition, as in other business, will 
place board at a proper price, and no one wants 
it for less. Men will then be fed, not poisoned, 
and be able, as well as willing to pay for it. 

4. The revenue from license will becut off This 
is also false. The amount may be reduced some- 
what, but it is by no means certain that such will 
be the result. The license is hereafter to be 
three times the present amount—none less than 
$30. One license will then pay for three, and 
if the Courts license one-third as many stores as 
there are taverns and stores now, the difference 
will not be great, if any. But, suppose all is 
lost, are the woes of the liquor traffic to be paid 
for in dollars and cents? If the argument be 
worth anything, we should license every body, 
as the more licenses the more revenue. 

5. It will promote intemperance. As this is 
relied on as the strongest objection to the law, 
and some friends of our cause fear it will prove 
true, we will give the entire argument by which 
it is sustained, viz:—“ Men cannot buy less than 
a quart, and cannot drink that at the store ; they 
will therefore keep it in their houses and shops, 
and drink more than they now do.” This rea- 
soning, though it is thought plausible by some, 
is absolutely absurd. It is contrary to expe- 
rience. Our rural population is the most tem- 

erate,and why? Because they drink at home. 
Where drinking houses are fewest, there is the 
least intemperance ; and communities are sober 
in proportion as they are removed from the sale 
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of liquor by the glass. 





This i is experience, uni- 
versal experience, and must continue tobe. The 
reason is obvious—there is not the same tempta- 
tion to drink. Men will not meet in crowds at 
home, as they do at public houses; and social 
drinking will be almost entirely abandoned. 
There are thousands who never drink any where 
but at taverns, who will cease altogether when 
they cease to sell. 

6. This result predicted is impossible. Drink- 
ing men are composed of two classes, — moderate 
drinkers and drunkards, Drunkards cannot 
either buy, beg or borrow, to any great extent, 
under this law. Mr. Buckalew forgot both him. 
self and his law “to protect domestic rights,” 
when he, in the Senate, baptized this act with 
the title of “The Jug Law.” The jug of the 
drunkard was broken, when his law passed, and 
woe to him who either fills the man or his jug 
hereafter. With civil damages, fine and i impris- 
onment, for either giving or se ling, the intem- 
perate will find it impossible to drink as much as 
formerly. Many of them cannot keep it at 
home, for their wives; mothers or sisters, would 
not permit it. With the present state of public 
sentiment, the women will break the bottles at 
home, and see that the law is enforced, which 
protects their rights from invasion. We shall 
be greatly mistaken, if the jug of the drunkard 
does not leak under this law. 

With regard to moderate drinkers, the result 
will be nearly the same. Men are not at home 
to drink. In towns and cities, where there is 
the most drinking, the business of men is prin- 
cipally from home. As they have no drinking 
houses, they must either keep it at their business 
places, or go without it. Keeping it there would 
result in the intemperance of their workmen, 
and the derangement of their business. It would, 
therefore, be done but to a limited extent. 

Again.—In view of the present state of public 
sentiment, this whole argument concerning the 
increase of home-drinking i is preposterous. The 
time has gone by when parents are willing to ex- 
pose their children to such temptations. Very 
few are found drinking at home now, as they are 
unwilling that their sons should follow their ex- 
ample. Hence they go from home to indulge 
the appetite. Give them no alternative but to 
drink in the presence of their families, and there 
is no mistaking the result. This home-drinking 
argument isa gross libel on our citizens. It 
afirms, that respectable men will prostitute the 
domestic sanctuary into a drinking saloon, and 
invite their wives and children to the revel. 
Shame on the men who thus asperse the char- 
acter of their neighbors! The effect of this law 
was well stated bya tavern keeper, who the other 
day said, “ It will prevent gentlemen from going 
to the bar to drink, and they will not keep it at 
home.” This is not only the truth, but it con- 
tains the secret of their opposition, viz: the 
tavern keeper cannot sell. 
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Efficiency and Results. 

The efficiency and results of this law, are es- 
tablished by the op position of liquor sellers. 
They are good judges of what will change the 
drinking usages of socie ty, and their hostility to 
the late act is a guarantee of its success. But 
as the question of efficienc y is one of great im- 
portance, we will point out some of the features 
which will render it efficient and secure its en- 
forcement. : 

l. te protects the young, and prevents the for- 
mation of intemperate habits. Should the con- 


firmed drinker continue to indulge, by drinking | 
at home or other places, those who drink but} 


seldom or not at all will have the temptation re- 
moved out of their way. It is at drinking 
houses that men learn the habit, and these being 
abolished, temptation will cease, and “this act,” 
says Judge Pearson, “will go far to protect the 
rising generation.” 

2. Jtadmits of no evasion. 
giving or furnish ing z liquor, so as to receive 
any “price, profit, or advantage” by persons 
not licensed. It x ay! imposes pe malties for fur- 
nishing liquor to intemperate persons, minors or 
insane, under any ¢ ircumstances. Judge Pearson 
says, “The law is so framed as to permit no 
escape under any pretext or evasion, and the 
only safe method for persons not licensed, is to 
keep no liquor on their premises.” 

It changes the CHARACTER of licensed 

The restrictions laid upon the Courts, 
and the bond and security required, will prevent 
the licensing of any but the better class of liquor 
sellers. These will be more dispose xd to kee Pp 
the law, while the fear of imprisonment will 
deter any who may be disposed to violate it. 

4. It limits the power of Courts. Heretofore, 
the entire responsibility of saying who, and how 
many should be licensed, has been given to the 
Courts. This was not only unwise, but it was 
unjust. Judges could not be expected to assume 
all the odium and opposition of liquor sellers, 
for refusing license. Hence, many have declined 
the exercise of discretion, while others have con- 
tended that they had no right to refuse. 

Now, the case is widely different. The 
are absolutely prohibited from granting license 
to any house of refreshment or amusement, and 
confined to stores or other places of ordinary 
business. This fact will abolish at least two- 
thirds of the places where liquor is sold. How, 
then, is it possible for as much to be either sold 
or drank ? 

5. Jt divides the responsibility of executing 
the law. While the responsibility of Judges is 
diminished, that of the police is greatly increased. 
Constables are liable to fine and imprisonment 
for wilfully failing to return, under oath, all vio- 
lations of this act. Not only so, but they are 
required to “ receive information from others.” 
It will, therefore, be only necessary for persons 
knowing of any violation of the law, to give 
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ialainaation toa alien officer, and, with the prison 
before his eyes, he will hardly neglect his duty. 
The liberal fee allowed in certain cases, will be 
a further inducement for its enfescemnent. 
Tavern keepers say, “ it is worse than Prohibi- 
tion.”’ 

Warning to Politicians. 


As the hue and ery of the tavern keepers, for 


| the repeal of this late law, has frightened some 


of the political leaders, it will not be amiss to 
remind these gentlemen of the following facts. 

The liquor party is constantly growing less, and 
that of Prohibition constantly i increasing. The 
temperance question defeated Gov. Biegler, and 
elected Mr. Pollock, besides a majority in the 
last Legislature, because they were friendly to 
No party which advocates repeal, 
can receive the temperance vote, either in county 
or State. Should both the Democratic and 
American parties advocate repeal, an independent 
ticket will be formed; the American vote 
divided, and that party defeated. For the proof 
of all this, we refer to the history of the past, 
and the following rule of action unanimously 
adopted by the Prohibitory Convention in Har- 
risburg, Jan. 17th, 1855. 

* Resolved, That we will support those who 
support our cause ; and under no circumstances 
will we adhere to any party, which either aban- 
dons or opposes the principle of Prohibition.” 

It would be well for politicians to note these 
facts, and Le governed by them. 


A word to our Friends. 


Friends of Prohibition, susta‘n this law. It 
is not exactly what we wanted, but a change of 
a few words will make it so. It is a great step 
in advance of former legislation. It is a victory 
on our side. Government has begun to act with 
us. Up to this time, we have had the State to 
contend with. Now it is with us, and we must 
not lose our advantage. This law must not be 
repealed, except by one more stringent. See, 
then, that it is enforced, especially that part 
which prohibits the “sale or eift” to the tntem- 
perate. For this purpose, get up meetings, 


make speeches, circulate documents, and pour 


out your money, like the liquor party, to pay ex- 
penses. This “half of the loaf” will sharpen 
the appetite of the people, and the other half 
will come before long. Let the tavern keepers 
oppose it. They are only fighting for Prohtbi- 
tion. If they cannot sell, they will soon stop 
the stores; then the contest will be ended, and 
the victory won. 
In behalf of the State Central Prohibitory 
Committee. j 
PENNELL CoomBE, Chairman. 
Joun P. Simons, See’ ry. 


WHY 
It is estimated that one million six hundred 
and forty-nine thousand two hundred and sixty- 
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nine acres of land are required, and upwards of 
sixty-four millions of bushels of grain are annu- 
ally worse than wasted in the production of 
intoxicating liquors ; and that this grain would 
produce upwards of nine millions of sacks of 
flour! Each sack would supply ninety-four 
loaves of bread of 4!b. each, which gives eight 
hundred and forty-six millions of 4lb. loaves— 
about a loaf to each individual in the world, or 
three loaves each week to each family in the 
United Kingdom. Is there any wonder why, 
under these circumstances, bread should be so 
dear ? 


Diep, In Brooks, Maine, on the 17th of Seventh 

month last, of consumption, in the 23d year of 
her age, Mary Austin, daughter of Winslow and 
Mary Ann Austin, and a member of Unity Monthly 
Meeting. She bore her sickness with much pa- 
tience, expressing that she had a hope which was 
as a stay and staff; and it is humbly believed her 
end was peace. 
, At the residence of his son Ambrose 
Douglass, Caledonia, Livingston Co., N. Y., of 
typhoid fever, Asa Dovexass, an esteemed mem- 
ber of Rochester Monthly Meeting. His sickness 
was short, and though deprived of his reason 
nearly from the commencement, yet we have 
reason to believe that his day’s work was done, 
and that he is at rest in the heavenly mansion. 

—, On the 26th of Sixth month last, at the 
residence of her son-in-law William Bates, Keo- 
kuk Co., lowa, Lypra Morgan, in the 72d year of 
her age—a member of Richland Monthly Meeting; 
formerly a member and elder of Lost Creek 
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The Editor would bespeak the attention of 
such of his readers as reside in Pennsylvania, 
to the Address which appears in our columns 
this week, relative to the prohibition of the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. The discussion 
of questions of a merely political character has 
been studiously avoided ; but legislators must 
and will be chosen to frame or modify the laws 
of the Commonwealth ; and it is seriously to be 
wished that in choosing candidates for this re- 
sponsible station, the choice may fall on such as 
are able to discern and faithfully to promote the 
true interests of the community. 

The evils arising from intemperance have been 
so often exposed, and are so generally known 
and acknowledged, that it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon that subject at present. The in- 
terests which are involved in the production and 
sale of alcoholic liquors when used as beverages, 
bear so small a ratio to the drain which that 
traffic occasions upon the resources of the com- 
munity, that their production and circulation, for 
other than medicinal or artistic purposes, can 
hardly be too rigidly restrained. It may, there- 
fore, be hoped that in the selection and support 
of candidates for the ensuing Legislature, the 
electors of Pennsylvania will pay due regard to 
their probable action on this momentous question. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Brooks, 
Maine, on the 16th ult., James Coxe, of Thorndike, 
Maine, to Saran Jane Lane, of Brooks. 





Diep,—At his residence in Weare, N. H , on the 


18th of 7th mo , Etrenacet Pages, in the 61st year of 


his age—an esteemed member of Weare Monthly 
Meeting. Through the pardoning mercy of our 
heavenly Father, this dear friend was able to 
leave the comfortable assurance that he was fully 
prepared for the solemn change. 






Monthly Meeting, Tennessee. 


WANTED, 
A competent young man to act as Assistant 


Teacher in a Boys’ School in this city. The 


school is under the care of a committee of Friends, 
and to one wishing to acquire a knowledge of 


teaching, will afford an excellent opportunity for 


practice. Application may be made immedi- 


W. F. Mitcue t, 
N. W. cor. of Broad and Parrish Sts., 
9th mo. Ist. Philadelphia. 


ately to 


WESTERN MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL. 
The committee having charge of the Western 
Manual Labor School near Annapolis, Parke 
county, Indiana, are desirous of engaging a Friend 


to embark in and conduct the business of a nursery- 


man in its various branches, on theschool premises. 
Liberal encouragement will be offered in the 
way of grounds suited tothe business, &c. There 
is a dwelling house on the premises, which can 
be had at a reasonable rent, and will be held in 
reserve for the person engaging in the business. 
Application may be made until the Ist of 11!th 
mo. next to 
WituiaM Picxarp, 
Exreazar Kersry, or 
Wasuincton Hap.ey. 
8th mo. 25th., 3t. Annapolis, Ind. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Semi-Annual Examination will commence 
on Second day, Ninth month 10th, and close on 
Fourth day following. 

The Winter Term will open on the 10th of the 
Tenth month next. 

Friends desirous of entering Students should 
make early application to JonatHaNn Ricnarps, 
Superintendent, West Haverford P. O., Delaware 
Co., Pa., or Chas. Yarnall, Secretary of the Board, 
No. 39 Market St., Philada. 

Pamphlets giving all necessary information 
will be forwarded on application to either of the 
above named. 


A good end cannot sanctify evil means; nor 
must we ever do evil that good may come of it. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
Unirep States 
vs. 
PassMORE WILLIAMSON. 
(Continued from page 779 ) 

The reasoning, by which Judge Kane seeks to 
justify his order of commitment, is as singular 
and surprising, as any part of this anomalous 
proceeding. 

Take the facts as he has stated them, and the 
legal principle which he has invoked to his aid 
to be incontrovertible, still his conclusion is as 
perfect a non sequiter, as could be perpetrated 
by the greenest novice in legal ratiocination, that 
ever excited the ridicule of the bar, in his maiden 
splurge. 

“It would be futile and worse,” he says, “to 
argue that he who has organized and guided and 
headed a mob to effect the abduction and im- 
prisonment of others—he in whose presence and 
by whose active influence the abduction and im- 
prisonment have been brought about, might excuse 
himself from responsibility by the assertion that it 
was not his hand that made the unlawful assault, 
or that he never acted as the goaler. He who 
unites with others to commit a crime, shares with 
them all the legal liabilities that attend on its 
commission.” 

No one will doubt that so far the judge is cor- 
rect. But assume that a crime has been com- 
mitted, which is far from the truth, what are the 
“legal liabilities” that attend its commission ? 
The question is easily answered. They are such 
as may be enforced by a civil action, or by in- 
dictment for the criminal offence. The party 
injured may recover damages. The public 
wrong may be redressed by a punishment appro- 
priate to the offence, upon conyiction by a jury. 
But that a confederacy in an abduction imposes 
a legal liability on each member of it, to produce 
on the call of a habeas corpus the body of the 
abducted, whether within his actual control or 
not, is entirely another matter. No one has ever 
before asserted such a liability, and it is not haz- 
arding too much to say, that no judge, whose 
knowledge is equal to the duties of his station, 
however humble it may be, will ever assert it 
hereafter. The nature and object of the remedy, 
and the form of the proceeding, from the first 
step to the last, stamp as preposterous the obser- 
vation of the learned judge, that the argument 
of confederacy ‘applies with peculiar force to 
those cases in which redress and prevention are 
sought through the writ of habeas corpus.”’ The 
truth is, that that argument has no application 
whatever, and it is impossible to entertain the 
conception that it can apply, without confound- 
ing all distinctions between remedies for injuries, 
and disregarding the partition line which the law 
has drawn between the power of the court and 
the prerogatives of a jury. 

The habeas corpus ad subjiciendum is a sum- 
mary proceeding, intended to procure immediate 


Habeas Corpus. 
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relief to any person deprived of his liberty. It 
is an inquiry instituted by the government into 
the cause of the imprisonment of one of its citi- 
zens or subjects, in which the only parties are 
the government on the one hand, and the respon- 
dent on the other. The writ is therefore directed 
to the person who has the actual custody or con- 
trol of the complainant, and commands him to 
produce the complainant before the judge, with 
the cause of his detention, to be subject to what- 
ever the judge shall order. The single purpose 
for which it was designed would not be answered 
by any other direction. It has no relation to 
any question involving civil or criminal liability. 

It looks to nothing but relief from illegal re- 
straint: and the production of the corpus, with 
the cause of detention, or the inability of the re- 
spondent to produce it, is a perfect answer to the 
command of the writ. It may be directed to the 
keeper of a prison or of a mad-house, to a master 
of an apprentice, to a father, mother, or guardian 
of an infant child, or to any private citizen, or 
public officer, who detains in custody the person 
on whose behalf the process issues; and the 
proper inquiry on the hearing is not, whether any 
offence was committed in obtaining possession of 
the person, but, simply, whether the cause of de- 
tention is lawful. If the doctrine of the learned 


judge was correct, the writ of habeas corpus 
could be properly directed to a person who, by 


reason of conspiracy or confederacy with another, 
had at one time possession of the corpus, though 
that possession had continued but for a moment, 
and had ceased for years prior to the suing out 
of the writ. No authority for any such doctrine, 
or anything like it, is to be found. On the con- 
trary, it has been repeatedly decided, though for 
that, no decision was necessary, that the writ 
must be directed to him who has the custody or 
control of the subject of it, and that any other 
direction is an error for which the writ may be 
quashed. Such was the determination in a case 
decided in the 29th year of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, reported in Godbolt, page 44, where it is 
said, “‘1t was holden by the court that the habeas 
corpus must be directed to him that hath the cus- 
tody of the body.”” ‘In London the habeas cor- 
pus shall be directed to the Mayor and Sheriff, 
because they have the custody, and not to the 
whole corporation.”” In another case on a habeas 
corpus directed to the Chancellor of Durham, 
enjoining “that he make a precept to the sheriff 
to have the body before us at Westminster, the 
return is, that the Chancellor issued a precept 
to the Sheriff to return the body before him, and 
that the Sheriff returned paratum habet, and it 
is not said that the Chancellor hath them here— 
which per curiam is ill and a variance, and it 
should be cujus corpus paratum habet, for a 
habeus corpus ad subjiciendum is always intended 
to him that hath the body,” Xc., Keble’s Rep., 
279. Again, in Rex v. Fowler, Fowler was 
brought up on a habeas corpus directed to the 
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Sheriff or goaler—held by Holt, €. J., that the 
habeas corpus being directed to the Sheriff or 
goaler in the disjunctive was wrong, and that all 
the precedents were otherwise—that when a man 
is taken on a warrant of the Sheriff, in pursuance 
of a writ to the Sheriff, the habeas corpus ought 
to be directed to the She rif, for the party is in 
his custody, and the writ itself must be returned.” 
The writ was therefore quashed, 1 Salkeld, 350. 

If such is the undoubted law, as every lawyer 
instinctively knows, without reference to adjudi- 
cated cases, how is it possible to give the prin- 
ciple of confederacy any application for the pur- 
poses for which it is here used? The party only 
within whose control is the body of the applicant, 
is the only person who is competent to comply 
with the exigency of the writ. When the body 
is not in his possession, actually or potentially, 
the direction of the writ to him is purely nuga- 
tory and ineffective. The respondent has then 
nothing to do but to show the fact by his return. 
His former possession may involve guilt, but it 
does not make him amenable to the writ. It may 
render him liable to an action, but not to punish- 
ment for contempt of authority in not doing what 
it was impossible for him to do. The lawis not 
so absurd as to demand the performance of im- 
possibilities. 

If confederacy in an abduction were to render 
a party liable to a proceeding by habeas corpus 
by virtue of a legal fiction, without regard to the 
fact as to whether he had control of the body or 
not, the only object to be answered would be the 
punishment of the offender, and that punishment 
must be for a contempt in not producing the body. 
To impute to this high prerogative writ so infe- 
rior an object, would be to degrade its character, 
and to subject to ridicule the e eulogiums bestowed 
upon it for three centuries by lawyers and legis- 
lators. 

But what is the result to which this novel no- 
tion, as practised upon in this case, brings us? 
If a United States Judge may issue a habeas 
corpus against one suspected of participating in 
an abduction, on the ground that having, in the 
opinion of the Judge, been a confederate in the 
offence, he may be held in contempt for not pro- 
ducing the body, and sent to jail during 
pleasure, the federal judiciary is thus by indi- 
rection enabled to assume a jurisdiction which 
the law does not confer, and to administer sum- 
marily, and without the intervention of a jury, 
a punishment measured only by a discretion 
which has been well defined as the law of a ty- 
rant.* It clothes itself by usurpation with the 
prerogative of deciding upon offences against our 
local laws, in a mode subversive of the constitu- 
tional rights of the citizen, and of punishing 
offenders, to an extent which those laws forbid. 
And when the whole measure of the punishment 


*“ The discretion of a judge is the law of a tyrant.” 
—Christian. 
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really inflicted on the abduction under a different 
name, has been endured, and the unfortunate de- 
fendant is restored to liberty, he is still subject 
to prosecution for the same offence by its proper 
designation, in the criminal courts of the State, 
and his former punishment is no bar to convic- 
tion and sentence. 

A doctrine productive of such consequences 
would be dangerous if it were not by its absurdity 
disarmed of all power. 

The learned judge admits that the language of 
the return, so far as it was necessary to go, Was 
legally appropriate. It denies that the persons 
named in the writ at the time of the issuing of 
the original or afterwards, were in the possession 
or power of the respondent. That was enough 
—and it was true. Nothing that appeared in 
evidence in the irregular and unauthorized tra- 
verse, showed it to be any thing else. And there, 
at least, the inquiry, pushed already beyond all 
reasonable or proper bounds, ought to have ended. 
But there happened in the return to be added 
the phrase, “nor at any time whatever,” aver- 
ring that the persons claimed were not at any 
time in the possession or power of the xespon- 
dent. The judge finding the rest of the return 
unexceptionable in point of form, and unquestion- 
able in point of fact upon the proof, seizes hold 
of the added words and argues in this way—that 
Passmore Williamson, having headed and guided 
“the mob” in effecting the “abduction,” he 
must be taken by “legal intendment’” and im- 
plication to have had possession at one time of 
the persons named in the return, and that there- 
fore, by legal intendment and implication, the 
added words are false—and he takes the liberty 
to infer that if the added words are thus con- 
structively false, the rest of the return may be 
so too, and that he is at liberty so to consider it, 
and of course to hold the party in contempt. 

This is dealing most severely and unfairly 
with the respondent. It is construing him, not 
by himself, but by a rule of which it is obvious 
he had not the slightest conception. It is sub- 
stituting an implication of law for the meaning 
intended by the return, and making it speak by 
“legal intendment” a language different from 
that actually employed. The respondent cer- 
tainly meant according to the fact that he at no 
time exercised control over the persons named in 
the writ, who, for him, were free to go as they 
should list. The idea of “abduction” was not 
present to his mind at any time. Ie contem- 
plated no more than assisting to relieve the 
quondam slaves of Wheeler from illegal restraint, 
and that done, his interference was at an end. 

The added words were at most mere surplus- 
age. They gave no force to the return which it 
would not have had without them, and were 
simply useless—a mere extra flourish of the 
draughtsman. It was a matter of po moment 
whether the persons claimed had or had not, at 
any time, prior to the issuing of the original pro- 
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cess, been in his possession or contecl, and as far 
as that part of the return went, it ought to have 
been disregarded. It had no necessary connex- 
ion with that which was material. Had the re- 
turn been subject to traverse, as it was not, that 
art was not traversable. Had a traverse of it 
been tendered, according to every rule of plead- 
ing and of common sense, it ought to have been 
disallowed, and the return so far as material only 
considered. If that course had been pursued, 
Passmore Williamson must have been dismissed. 
But instead of pursuing that plain, well-defined 
path of proceeding prescribed by the lawin such 
cases, the monstrous incongruity is disclosed of 
an untraversable allegation being taken up and 
considered as material, and as regularly traversed, 
and made the hinge on which the whole argu- 
ment of the judge in support of his extraordinary 
judgment is made to turn. J.J. L. 


THE PEARLS OF THE UNIO. 


‘‘ When the river Conon was low, I used to 
wade into its fords in quest of its pearl muscles, 
(Unio Margaritiferus); and though not very 
successful in my pearl fishing, it was, at least, 
something to see how thickly the individuals of 
this greatest of British fresh water molluscs lay 
scattered among the pebbles of the fords, or to 
mark them slowly creeping along the bottom, 
when, in consequence of prolonged drought, the 
current had so moderated that they were in no 
danger of being swept away, each on its large 
white foot with its valves elevated over its back, 
like the carpace of some tall tortoise. I found 
occasion to conclude at this time, that the Unio 
of our river fords secretes pearls so much more 
frequently than the Unionide and Anadonta of 
our still pools and lakes, not from any specific 
peculiarity in the constitution of the creature, 
but from the effects of the habitat which it is 
its nature to choose. It receives in the fords 
and shallows of a rapid river many a rough blow 
from sticks and pebbles carried down in times of 
flood, and occasionally from the feet of men and 
animals that cross the stream during droughts, 
and the blows induce the morbid secretions of 
which pearls are the result. There seems to 
exist no inherent cause why Anodon Cygnea, 
with its beautiful silver nacre, as bright often, 
and always more delicate than that of Unio 
Margaritiferus, should not be equally productive 
of pearls; but secured from violence in its still 
pools and lakes, and unexposed to the circum- 
stances that provoke abnormal secretions, it does 
not produce a single pearl for every hundred 
that are ripened into value and beauty by the 
exposed current-tossed Unionide of our rapid 
mountain rivers. 

Would that hardship and suffering bore always, 
in a creature of a greatly higher family, similar 
results, and that the hard buffets dealt him in 
the rough stream of life, could be transmuted by 


some blessed internal predisposition of his nature 
into pearls of great price.”’-—My Schools and 
Schoolmasters, by Huan M1Luer. 


HOW TO MAKE UP A QUARREL. 


The following article is one of those pub- 
lished by the Olive Leaf Circle of New York. 
The stories which they circulate are designed to 
promote habits and dispositions among children, 
of kindness and love to each other, and to all 
with whom they associate. These stories are 
said to be substantially true, though having 
somewhat the appearance of fiction. The one 
which we have selected for insertion contains a 
narrative which may well suggest some useful 
reflections to children or adults. 


William Ladd wasthe President of the Ameri- 
ean Peace Society, and he believed that the 
principles of peace, carried out, would maintain 
good-will among neighbors as well as among na- 
tions. 

But there was a time when he had not fully 
considered this subject—had not thought much 
about it, as I dare say my young readers have 
not; and he believed that if aman struck him 
a blow, it was fair and best to strike right back 
again, without considering if there were not 
some better way of overcoming the offender ; or 
if a man did him an injury, why, as people com- 
monly say, he would give him as good as he 
sent. 

He then had a farm; and a poor man who 
lived on land adjoining his, neglected to keep 
up a fence which it was his business to keep in 
order, and, in consequence, his sheep got into 
William Ladd’s wheat-field and did much mis- 
chief. William Ladd told his man Sam, to go 
to the neighbor and tell him, he must mend the 
fence and keep the sheep out. But the sheep 
came in again, and William Ladd, who was a 
very orderly man himself, was provoked. 
“Sam,” he said, “go to that fellow, and tell 
him if he don’t keep his sheep out of my wheat- 
field, I'll have them shot.’”’ Even this did not 
do; the sheep were in again. 

“Sam,” said William Ladd, “take my gun 
and shoot those sheep.” 

‘‘T had rather not,” said Sam. 

“ Rather not, Sam ! why, there are butthree, 
it’s no great job.” 

“ No, sir; but the poor man has but three in 
the world, and I am not the person that likes 
to shoot a poor man’s shee 

‘Then the poor man should take proper care 
of them; I gave him warning; why didn’t he 
mend his fence ?” 

“Well, sir, it was because you sent him a 
rough kind of a message; it made him mad, 
and so he would not do it.” 

“1 considered a few minutes,” said William 
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Ladd, “and then I told Sam to-put the horse 
in the buggy. 

«Shall I put in in the gun?’ said Sam. 

“<¢No,’ said I. I saw Sam half smiled, but 
I said nothing. I got into my buggy and drove 
up to my neighbor’s. He lived a mile off, and 
I had a good deal of time to think the matter 
over. 

“ When I drove up to the house the man was 
chopping wood; there were but few sticks of 
wood, and the house was poor, and my heart 
was softened. ‘Neighbor,’ I called out; the 
man looked sulky and did not lift up his head. 
‘Come, come, neighbor,’ said I, ‘I have come 
with friendly feelings to you, and you must meet 
me half way.’ He perceived I was in earnest, 
laid down his axe and came to the wagon. 
‘ Now, neighbor,’ said I, ‘we have both been in 


the wrong: you neglected your fence, and I got | 


Now 


angry and sent you a provoking message. 


REVIEW. 





This was a poser, he had hardly thought that 
he could give it up; but the result was, the evil 
was henceforth banished from the premises, to 
the great joy and ultimate happiness of all con- 
cerned. 





From the Independent. 
LESSONS TO BE LEARNED IN A GARDEN. 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Blessed is he that hath a garden! say we. 
When man and woman came perfect from their 
loving Maker’s hands, he could think of nothing 
better as their marriage portion than to plant a 
garden for them, and give it to them to till and 
dress it. 

It is to be noted, also, the Great Father did 
not give man and woman a garden ready tilled— 
nor endow them with an angelic gardener whose 
superior care should do all the thinking and la- 
boring for them, and leave them nothing to do 


let's both face about, and both do right, and | but walk admiring up and down its alleys—but 
feel right. I'll forgive and you shall forgive. | he gave them a garden to till and to dress for 


Now let’s shake hands.” 
like giving me his hand, but he let me take it. 
‘“« «Now, said I, ‘neighbor, drive your sheep | 
down to my south pasture; they shall share with | 
my sheep till next spring; you shall have all | 


the yield, and next summer we'll start fair.” | 


“ His hand was no longer dead in mine. He | 
gave mea good friendly grasp. The tears came 
into his eyes, and he said, ‘I guess you are a 
Christian, William Ladd, after all.’ 


He didn’t quite feel | 


themselves. 

Out of the ground grow more things than 
fruits and flowers—there grow holy thoughts, 
pure desires and gentle feelings—and that tree 
of life and healing which the Father planted in 
the first garden, hath left roots and suckers in 
the soil of all gardens that ever man cultivated 
or shall cultivate. 

He alone owns a garden, in any true sense of 
the word, who plans and cultivates himsel/— 


“ And that little fracas with my neighbor | whose own labor and thought enter into the 


, 


about the sheep was,’ 
first step to my devoting myself to the Peace | 
Society.” 





A QUESTION WELL PUT. 


A valuable friend and avaluable farmer, about 
the time that the temperance reform was begin- 
ning to exert a healthful influence in the country, 
said to his hired man :— 

“ Jonathan, I did not think to mention to you, 
that I think of trying to do my work this year 
without rum. How much more must I give 
rou 2” 

“Oh!” said Jonathan, “I don’t care much 
about it; you may give me just what you please.” 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I will give you a 
sheep in the fall, if you will do without.” 

“ Agreed,” said Jonathan. 

The oldest son then said—‘ Father, will you 
give me a sheep in the fall, if I will do without?” 

“ Yes, Marshall, you shall have a sheep if you 
will do without.” 

The youngest son then said—“ Father, will 
yon give me a sheep if I will do without drink- 
ing rum ?” 

“ Yes, Chandler, you shall havea sheep if you 
will do without.” 

Presently Chandler spoke again— 
“ Father, hadn’t you better take a sheep too?” 





said William Ladd, “ the | growth of it. The jaded millionaire, who having 


heard of a garden as a trapping of wealth, and a 
judicious investment of burdensome thousands, 
commissions some poor Smith or Jones to lay out 
and plant and tend one for him, he is not in any 
blessed sense the owner of it. It is the Smith 
or Jones who reaps all the pleasure and benefit 
—it is he whom each fair-growing shrub and 
tender flower, if it could speak, would with one 
voice proclaim its true master—for while the 
millionaire walks its paths ignorantly, and knows 
nothing of the why and wherefore of all its 
bloom, his gardener can tell you the history of 
each, from its seed or slip up to maturity. 

But he owns a garden who truly loves it and 
identifies himself with it. Every tree he has 
watched in its progress from first bud to last 
shoot—each flower from seed to bloom. To him 
every plant has its history, and a part of his own 
history, a portion of his own life, has grown up 
into it, and with it. He remembers when this 
was a twig, and that a seed. Here is one which 
he bore away triumphantly from some forest or 
swamp, and despite its savage preferences, tamed 
and domesticated to his garden band. This 
other he read of in a catalogue, and sent hun- 
dreds of miles for—got it apparently a dry stick, 
despaired of it a hundred times, yet by incred- 
ible nursing and management brought it first to 
growth and then to bloom. Here is something 
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which came into his hands as a slip in a boquet, | drew many of his most expressive images. “‘S% 


ora chance seed gathered by the wayside, and 
which by such care as true love can bestow, has 
come to vigorous maturity. 

A garden is a place of healing to the soul. It 
would seem as if from the growth of leaves, and 
flowers, and shrubs, there exhaled a silent dew, 
which brought comfort to the heart blistered by 
the sultry suns of life. The intercourse of men 
and women is often harsh and chafing. Little 
irritations, like nettles, lie hid along the paths— 
but the silent growth of a garden communes 
without speech, and every leaf becomes a leaf 
of healing. 

Reformers ought especially to cultivate gar- 
dens, for the harsh grind of the world comes with 
double force on those who set themselves in any 
manner against it. Hence comes re-action, and 
what was begun from pure love is persisted in 
from selfish and vengeful indignation. The silent 
growth of one beloved flower—the culture even 
of one rose-bush, might teach the reformer many 
things that human weakness is apt to forget, and 
liken him more to Him who sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. A garden is an unequal- 
led study foraclergyman. He shall find theology 


in it altogether more juicy and stocky than that 
which grows by lamp-light and stove-heat in his 
study. 

Every great truth of man’s nature is there 
shadowed out to him from day to day in never- 


ceasing allegories. Can he drop the fine invisible 
seed into the black, silent earth, without specu- 
lations on that faith in the future and unseen 
which is the root of religion? Does not every 
seed say to him, “ That thou sowest is not quick- 
ened except it die!” And though the seed- 
death seem long, yet when the flower-resurrection 
comes, does it not bring with it the promise of 
that other resurrection promised to faith? There 
are some seeds so long in germinating that the 
inexperienced florist gives them up for lost, but 
when hope has failed, up they spring at last, and 
such upspringings tell the pastor not to despair 
of spiritual seed equally dead to hope, which, by 
some future shower or quickening may have a 
like upspringing. The pastor shall soon come 
to see all the affairs of his parish in his garden. 
Ifere sits a bush bought of a florist, and with a 
most worthy label wired to it—but not a bud! 
Every day it is inspected, to see if perchance 
there may be a swelling of the bark, foretelling 
motion and life ; but in vain—the thing is dead ! 
that is plain. But after some shower he walks 
his garden, and behold! the first red bud that 
foretells a shoot! God is there !—the plant is 
alive, and wants only time to bud and blossom. 
Can he see all this parable enacting in his gar- 
den, and forget it when he pronounces his neigh- 
bor Smith or Brown to be utterly past feeling 
and beyond hope? Those dry souls, too, may 
have a shoot to send out in some favored hour. 
It was from garden life that the great Teacher 


is the kingdom of heavenas if a man should cast 
seed into the earth, and sleep and wake, and it 
springeth and groweth he knoweth not how.’’ 
Such are the truths the pastor teaches—a divine 
power, like the ever-working vital force of nature, 
receives them to its care, and they shall spring 
and grow he knows not how. 

A garden seems to bring a man into confiden- 
tial relations with all the forces of nature. A 
man comes to have in himself a plant life,a plant 
appreciation of sun, rain, wind and all the mys- 
terious agents of natural life. Rain is a beautiful 
thing in any body’s ears, but he who sits at the 
window and hears its quiet distilling into his 
garden hath a double sense of its beauty. 

Garden life, too, hath its crosses, symbolical of 
other crosses. What perils of slugs and cater- 
pillars, what soul-trials with green bugs, what 
desperations with cut-worms!—the cut-worm 
especially. All other insécts that infest the gar- 
den are respectable compared tohim! They are 
open, manifest, above-board, and generally rea- 
sonable and amenable in calmer hours to expos- 
tulations of whale oil soap, or tobacco water. 
They meet you in the open field, and if they fall, 
fall showing true colors; but the cut-worm is 
mean, underhanded, without the first idea of 
what goes to make an honorable insect. The first 
you know, your thriving plant is down wilting flat 
in the sun,and you may find cut-worm if you can. 

Methinks we have met some characters in life 
who answerto the parable of cut-worm. A neigh- 
borhood is sometimes infested by such an indi- 
vidual, male or female. You cannot catch them 
at their work. They are never seen doing it. 
All you know is, reputations are blasted, friend- 
ships withered, thrifty, promising schemes 
blighted, and nobody does it! It is only cut- 
worm who has been quietly at the root here and 
there, and you may catch him if you can. 

Our own garden seems to be the favorite resort 
of that very honest and well-meaning, but much 
slandered individual, the toad. We have a 
special kindness for toads, partly because they 
have been so much abused, and partly because 
they are so honestly and patiently homely. They 
take no airs. They know they are not good- 
looking, but don’t fret about it. 

There is something, too, rather quizzical and 
piquant in the solemn way in which they squat, 
with their knotty brown backs slanting down- 
ward, and their solemn eyes staring fixedly up- 
ward in an abstracted reverie. We heard of a 
toad once who was supposed to be between two 
and three thousand years old, having spent all his 
time in the inner chamber of an Egyptian pyra- 
mid. We believe it. There is in general an 
Egyptian air about the creature that renders such 
a legend quite probable. To us the toad always 
passed for an animal who knew much more than 
he chose to tell—a kind of a garden gnome, with 
whom it was best to be on good terms. 
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What rather confirms us in this opinion is the 
assertion of some of our gardening acquaintance, 
that they are determined enemies of cut-worms, 
and that to nourish a toad ina garden was asure 
protection. We have cultivated the good graces 
of several of them in our own, and as yet lost 
not a plant through cut-worms. So have we seen 
some honest, homely, stumbling, but well-mean- 
ing individual, by mere force of slow, broad, im- 
practicable sincerity and truthfulness, completely 
destroy the human cut-worm and drive him from 
& vicinity. 


THE TRANS-ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


The steamship James dyer sailed from New 
York this week, for Newfoundland, to assist in 
laying down the first section of the submarine 
telegraph which is to connect this country with 
Europe. A large party of ladies and gentlemen 
were on board, among whom were Prof. Morse, 
inventor of the telegraph, Peter Cooper, and 
Cyrus W. Field, Esqrs., prominent projectors of 
this enterprise, and Lieut. Maury and Professor 
Silliman. The duty assigned to this steamer is 
to take in tow the cable ship Bryant, and lead 
her across that portion of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence which exists between Port au Basque, in 
Newfoundland, and Cape North—above Halifax 
—a distance of 74 miles. The cable was made 
in England, and has but recently arrived out in 
the Bryant. It will be run out from her stern 
while in tow of the steamer. The cable is com- 
posed of three wires, and is only 1% inches in 
diameter. Weight of the whole, 400 tons. 

When these wires are laid, the island of New- 
foundland will be connected, telegraphically, 
with the American continent, and in the course 
of two years or less, the great inter-oceanic 
wires will be laid, and all Europe brought into 
instantaneous communication with this country. 
A land telegraph from St. John’s, on the eastern 
shore of Newfoundland, to connect with the sub- 
marine cable at Port Basque, is nearly complete, 
so that in a few weeks the former city will be 
connected with New York. It is expected that 
all the ocean steamers will call at St. John’s on 
their homeward passages, to leave news and de- 
spatches for transmission to the States, so that 
ere long our daily papers will be in the regular 
receipt of intelligence from London which has 
been but six days in transit. The distance from 
St. John’s to Cork, Ireland, between which two 
points the ocean cable is to be laid, is only 1680 
miles. It is pleasing to us, as it must be to 
every American, to think that this great project, 
the telegraphic union of the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, is about to be accomplished by a 
private company composed chiefly of American 
citizens. They have undertaken, and thus far 
carried out the enterprise with an energy and 
sagacity creditable in the highest degree to them 
and to their country. If Professor Morse is 
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spared to us but a short time longer, he will have 
lived to girdle the whole earth with his magic 
wires. —Scientific American. 


PEACH TREES AND TANSY. 


A writer in the New York Times recommends 
the sowing of tansy about the roots of peach 
trees as a means of preserving them. He says 
that he once knew a large peach tree which was 
more than forty years old, while several genera- 
tions of similar trees in similar soil, had passed 
away. This led to examination, and a bed of 
tansy was discovered about the trunk. It was 
naturally inferred that the preservation of this 
tree to such a green old age, was attributable to 
the presence of this plant. It was decided to 
try experiments on others, and accordingly, a few 
of the roots were placed about each of the other 
trees on the premises, some of which gave signs 
of decay. Not only has it preserved for several 
years, sound trees, but renovated those that were 
unsound. The odor of the plant, he says, doubt- 
less protects this kind of tree against insects, and 
it might have the same effect upon others, as the 
plum, apple and pear, as well as the elm, syca- 
more and other ornamental trees.—Rural New 
Yorker. 


We extract the above from one of our ex- 
change papers without vouching, in any degree, 
for the correctness of the statement. Certain it 
is that our peach trees formerly lived to an age 
which of latter times has become very uncommon. 
The preservation of this valuable fruit is an ob- 
ject worthy the attention of farmers, and if the 
trees can be preserved by so simple an ex- 
pedient as the one above described, it may be 
fairly hoped that the discovery will not be dis- 
regarded. At all events, the experiment is easily 
tried, can cause very little trouble and expense, 
and appears incapable of producing any harm. 


WHAT O'CLOCK Is 1T? 


When I was a young lad, my father one day 
called me to him that he might teach me how to 
know what o’clock it was. He told me the use 
of the minute finger, and the hour hand, and 
described to me the figures on the dial plate, 
until I was pretty perfect in my part. 

No sooner was I quite master of this additional 
knowledge, than I set off scampering to join my 
companions at a game of marbles; but my father 
called me back again: “Stop, Humphrey,” said 
he, “I have something more to tell you.” 

Back again I went, wondering what else I had 
got to learn; for I thought I knew all about the 
clock, quite as well as my father did. 

“ Humphrey,” said he, ‘I have taught you to 
know the time of the day, I must now teach you 
how to find out the time of your life. 
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“The Bible,” said he, “describes the years of 
man to be three score and ten, or four score years. 
Now, life is very uncertain, and you may not live 
a single day longer; but if we divide the four 
score years of a man’s life into twelve parts, like 
the dial of a clock, it will allow almost seven 
years for every figure. 

* When a boy is seven years old, then it is one 
o’clock of his life, and this is the case with you: 
when you arrive at fourteen years, it will be two 
o’clock with you; and when at twenty-one years 
it will be three o'clock, should it please God thus 
to spare your life. In this manner you may thus 
know the time of your life, and looking at the 
clock may perhaps remind you of it. My great 
grandfather, according to this calculation, died at 
twelve o'clock, my grandfather at eleven, and my 
father at ten. At what hour you and I shall die, 


Humphrey, is only known to Him to whom all 
things are known.” 

Never since then have I heard the inquiry, 
“* What o'clock is it?” nor do I think that lL have 
ever looked at the face of the clock, without 
being reminded of the words of my father.— Old 
Humphrey. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF OUR LANGUAGE, 


Now gather all our Saxon bards, 
Let harps and hearts be strung, 

To celebrate the triumphs 
Of our own old English tongue. 

For, stronger tar than hosts that march 
With battle flags unfarl’d, 

It goes with freedom, thought, and truth, 
To rouse and rule the world. 


Stout Albion learns its household lays 
On every surf-worn shore, 

And Scotland hears it echoing far 
As Orkney’s breakers roar ; 

From Jura’s crags and Mona’s bills 
It floats on every gale, 

And warms with eloquence and song 
The homes of Innisfail. 


On many a wide and swarming deck 
It scales the rough wave’s crest, 
Seeking its peerless heritage, 
The fresh and fruitful west : 
It climbs New England’s forest steeps, 
As victor mounts a throne ; 
Niagara knows and greets the voice 
Still mightier than its own. 


It spreads where winter piles deep snows 
Un bleak Canadian plains, 

And where, on Essequibo’s banks, 
Eternal summer reigns; 
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It sounds in Borneo’s camphor groves, 
On seas of fierce Malay, 

In fields that curb old Ganges’ flood, 
And towers of proud Bombay ; 

It wakes up Aden’s flashing eyes, 
Dusk brows and swartby limbs ; 

The dark Liberian soothes her child 
With English cradle-bymns. 


Tasmania’s maids are wooed and won 
In gentle Saxon speech : 

Australian boys read Crusoe’s life 
By Sydney’s sheltered beach: 

It dwells where Afric’s southmost capes 
Meet oceans broad and blue, 

And Nieuveld’s ragged mountains gird 
The wide and waste Karoo. 


It kindles realms ¢o far apart 
That, while its praise you sing, 

These may be clad with autuma’s fruits, 
And those with flowers of spring. 

It quickens lands whose meteor lights 
Flame in a northern sky, 

And lands for which the southern cross 
Beams its orbed fires on high. 


It goes with all that prophets told, 
And righteous kings desired, 
With all that great apostles taught, 
And glorious Greeks admired ; 
With Shakspeare’s deep and wondrous verse 
And Milton’s loftier mind ; , 
With Alfred’s laws and Newton's lore, 
To cheer and bless mankind. 


Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, 
And error flees away, 

As vanishes the mist of night 
Before the star of day: 

But grand as are the victcries 
Whose monuments we see, 

These are but as the dawn which speaks 
Uf noontide yet to be. 


Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame, 
Take heed, nor once disgrace, 

With deadly pen, or spoiling sword, 
Our noble tongue and race; 

Go forth prepared, in every clime, 
To wisely belp each other, 

And judge that they, who counsel strife, 
Would bid you smite—a brother. 

Go forth, and jointly speed the time, 
By good men prayed for long, 

When Christian states, grown just and wise, 
Will scorn revenge and wrong; 

When earth’s oppressed and savage tribes 
Shall cease to pine or roam, 

All taught to prize these English words,— 
FartH, Frespom, Heaven, and Home. 

James Gissorne Lyons. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn INTELLIGENCE.—The U.S. Steamshi 
Pacific arrived at New York on the 22d ult., and 
the North Star, on the 24th, bringing English dates 
to the 11th ult. 

No event of importance had occurred at the seat 
of war. The bombardment of Sebastopol was 
resumed on the 10th. The Russians continued to 
make sallies upon the trenches of the French. 
The Allies had approached within fifty paces of 

| the first line of defence. 

Omar Pasha had been appointed to the com- 

| mand of the Turkish army in Asia. The siege of 
‘Kars still continued, but without any definite 


It glads Acadia’s misty coasts, 
Jamaica’s glowing isle, 

And bides where, gay with early flowers, 
Green Texan prairies smile. 


It lives by clear Itasca’s lake, 
Missouri’s turbid stream, 

Where cedars rise on wild Ozark, 
And Kansas’ waters gleam ; 

It tracks the loud, swift Oregon 
Through sunset valleys roll’d, 

And soars where Californian brooks 
Wash down their sands of gold. 
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result, Berdiansk had been again partially bom- 
barded, and a large quantity of Russian stores 
destroyed. The Russians had burned the stores 
of corn in Kertsch. The cholera had re-appeared 
among the allied troops. 

EncLanp.—A spirited debate had taken place in 
the British Parliament, in which Lord J. Russell 
made a speech in favor of peace. John Bright also 
took a conspicuous part in the debate. 

France —On the 14th, the correctional tribunals 
condemned fifty-five persons to imprisonment, for 
periods of five years and under, for their participa- 
tion in the proceedings of secret republican 
societies. : 

The elections in France are almost everywhere 
characterized by the profound indifference which 
the electors have evinced ever since the re-estab- 
lishment of the empire. In few instances have 
more than the bare legal number necessary to 
validate the election, on a first scrutiny, been 
brought to the poll, and in very many, second 
ballots have taken place. 

Spain.—It is confidently stated that the 
Spanish government has decided to give formal 
adhesion to the Western Powers, and to send to 
the Crimea 25,000 men, to be paid and outfitted by 
England. The official Gazette totally denies this 
statement, while the Epoca, and other journals, as 
firmly maintain its truth, and add that the project 
will encounter great opposition in the Cortes. In 
return for this accession, Napoleon promises to 
put down all attempts against the throne of Isa- 
vella. 

Iraty —It is stated that the Emperor Napoleon 
has made an energetic demand that the Pope shall 
reform and secularize his government, with the 
view of remedying the present state of disorganiza- 
tion in the territories of the Church Two convo- 
cations have been held and decided to refuse the 
request. 

A considerable increase was taking place in the 
Au-trian army in Italy. The police of Genoa had 
effecied a seizure of arms at Rocco, on the coast 
of La Spezzia, it having been ascertained that a 
fresh invasion of refugees was contemplated. The 
Pope has excommunicated the King of Sardinia 
and his ministers, in consequence of their sup- 
pression of the monasteries in Piedmont, and has 
declured null and void the law respecting eccle- 
siastical revenues lately enacted by the Spanish 
government. 

Hanover.—The King of Hanover has abrogated 
the Constitution granted by his father to the people 
in 1848, and has ieuabed the aid of the Diet to 
suppress any disturbance which may ensue in con- 
sequence. 

Tripoit.—lt is stated that the insurgents have 
made themselves masters of the country, and for- 
eign troops were expected to quell the insurrec- 
lion. 

Catirornia.—The U.S mail steamship, George 
Law, from Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 
25th, bringing San Francisco dates to the Ist ult 

Energetic measures have been taken and public 
meetings held in San Francisco to encourage im- 
migration thither. The substantial bridge across 
the American river at Negro Bar, in the course of 
construction by the Sacramento Valley R. R. Com- 
pany, is rapidly approaching completion. 

Twenty buildings in Stockton were destroyed by 
fire on the 30th of 7th month last. Loss, $30,000. 
The same vumber of houses were consumed in 
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San Francisco, 7 mo. 18th. A violent earthquake 
had occurred at Los Angelos. Most of the build- 
ings were greatly injured, though none had fallen 
down at last accounts. The farmers had com- 
menced harvesting their wheat, of which the crops 
were generally good. 

The Allied fleet which had sailed to Petropau- 
lowski with the a ose of attacking that place, 
had returned to San Deetienn. the garrison having 
escaped under cover of a heavy fog, and sailed to 
their new settlement at the mouth of the Amoor 
river, after removing all their guns, ammunition, 
&c. The Russian inhabitants had all fled to a 
neighboring village, and the only persons remain- 
ing were two Americans. After destroying the for- 
tifications, the Allies proceeded to Sitka, but that 

lace being a fur-trading post, protected by a treaty 

etween Great Britain and Russia, the inhabitants 
were not molested. 

Orecon.—The Hadson Bay Company’s annual 
| fur-train came in, this year, % the military road 
to Fort Nisqually, and will probably take this route 
in future, it being found to be nearer than that by 
Fort Vancouver, as well as preferable in some 
other respects. 

Sanpwicu Istanps.—The Legislature had been 
dissolved by the King in consequence of some dif- 
ficulty in regard to appropriations. The King as- 
serted that the appropriation bill passed by the 
Legislature exceeded the revenues, and would 
onerously tax his subjects. A new Legislature was 
to be elected, to meet on the 30th of the 7th month. 

Cuina.—The barque Louisiana, from Hong 
Kong, had arrived at San Francisco. 

There was much suffering among the poorer 
classes of Hongkong and vicinity. Thousands 
were dying of starvation. Many parents were 
selling their children, at from $5 to $10 each for 
| boys of five to ten years of age, in order to pro- 
| cure food for themselves and to have fewer mouths 
|to feed. Piracies are of every-day occurrence 
| about the entrances of Hong Kong, near Macao, 

Gumsingmoon, and on the river below Whampoa 

Tur Istamus.—Col. Kinney and his party were 
conducting themselves in a very orderly, peace- 
able manner, and had succeeded in gaining the 
good-will of the people of Greytown. 


Mexico.—Santa Anna has abdicated and has 
sailed for Havana. The platform of Gen. Alvarez 
has been adopted. All the State prisoners have 
been liberated. A large number of houses at the 
capitol had been destroyed by a mob. 

Cusa.— At the latest dates, the Cholera was 
raging with great violence at Havana, especially 
among the negroes and the military. Fifty cases 
of yellow fever had occurred at the Hospital. 


Domestic.—The yellow fever continues to in- 
crease in Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
butions for the relief of the sufferers have been 


Large contri- 


made in several of the principal cities. Phila- 
delphia has already transmitted $13,000 in money, 
besides large quantities of medicine. A number 
of physicians and nurses have proeeeded to the 
scene of the pestilence to assist in the care of the 
sick. At New Orleans there has been a decrease 
in the number of deaths during the past week. 

The Kansas Legislature has authorized a vote to 
be taken in the Territory on the question of calling 
a Convention to frame a State Constitution. 

The census of New York city shows a total 
population of 623,626. 





